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Prefatory  Note 

Two  ideals  of  government  face  one  another  to-day  in  mortal  combat : 
the  one  the  ideal  of  the  past,  the  other  the  ideal  of  the  future.  The 
old  is  strongly  entrenched  in  Europe,  the  new  is  strongly  entrenched 
in  America.  The  triumph  must  be  of  one  or  of  the  other  ; both  can  no 
longer  exist  together. 

The  new  ideal  is  not  merely  a hope  and  an  aspiration ; it  is  already 
a fact  and  a practice.  It  has  been  expressed  on  two  occasions  by 
Abraham  Lincoln,  on  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg  and  on  assuming  the 
presidency  of  the  United  States  for  the  second  time.  It  has  again 
found  a full  and  a noble  application  in  the  address  of  President  Wilson 
to  the  Congress,  pledging  anew  the  American  people  to  the  American 
ideal,  “that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

James  Brown  Scott, 

Director  of  the  Division  of  International  Law. 

Washington,  D.  C., 

April  6,  1017. 
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TWO  IDEALS  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence — 1776 

In  Congress,  July  4,  1776. 

The  unanimous  Declaration  of  the  thirteen  united  States  of  America. 

When  in  the  Course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for 
one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected  them 
with  another,  and  to  assume  among  the  Powers  of  the  earth,  the 
separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  Laws  of  Nature  and  of  Nature's 
God  entitle  them,  a decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires 
that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
Rights,  that  among  these  are  Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happi- 
ness. That  to  secure  these  rights,  Governments  are  instituted  among 
Men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
That  whenever  any  Form  of  Government  becomes  destructive  of  these 
ends,  it  is  the  Right  of  the  People  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  in- 
stitute new  Government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles  and 
organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely 
to  effect  their  Safety  and  Happiness.  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate 
that  Governments  long  established  should  not  be  changed  for  light  and 
transient  causes ; and  accordingly  all  experience  hath  shown,  that  man- 
kind are  more  disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to 
right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed. But  when  a long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing 
invariably  the  same  Object  evinces  a design  to  reduce  them  under  abso- 
lute Depotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such 
Government,  and  to  provide  new  Guards  for  their  future  security. — 
Such  has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of  these  Colonies ; and  such  is 
now  the  necessity  which  constrains  them  to  alter  their  former  Systems 
of  Government.  The  history  of  the  present  King  of  Great  Britain  is 
a history  of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpations,  all  having  in  direct  ob- 
ject the  establishment  of  an  absolute  Tyranny  over  these  States.  To 
prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a candid  world. 
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He  has  refused  his  Assent  to  Laws,  the  most  wholesome  and  neces- 
sary for  the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  Governors  to  pass  Laws  of  immediate  and 
pressing  importance,  unless  suspended  in  their  operation  till  his  Assent 
should  be  obtained ; and  when  so  suspended,  he  has  utterly  neglected 
to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  Laws  for  the  accomodation  of  large 
districts  of  people,  unless  those  people  would  relinquish  the  right  of 
Representation  in  the  Legislature,  a right  inestimable  to  them  and 
formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual,  uncom- 
fortable, and  distant  from  the  depository  of  their  Public  Records,,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into  compliance  with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  Representative  Houses  repeatedly,  for  opposing 
with  manly  firmness  his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused  for  a long  time,  after  such  dissolutions,  to  cause 
others  to  be  elected ; whereby  the  Legislative  Powers,  incapable  of 
Annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  People  at  large  for  their  exercise ; 
the  State  remaining  in  the  mean  time  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of 
invasion  from  without,  and  convulsions  within. 

Pie  has  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  States ; for 
that  purpose  obstructing  the  Laws  for  Naturalization  of  Foreigners ; 
refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage  their  migration  hither,  and  raising 
the  conditions  of  new  Appropriations  of  Lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  Administration  of  Justice,  by  refusing  his 
Assent  to  Laws  for  establishing  Judiciary  Powers. 

He  has  made  Judges  dependent  on  his  Will  alone,  for  the  tenure 
of  their  offices,  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a multitude  of  New  Offices,  and  sent  hither  swarms 
of  Officers  to  harrass  our  People,  and  eat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace.  Standing  Armies,  without 
the  Consent  of  our  legislature. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  independent  of  and  superior  to 
the  Civil  Power. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a jurisdiction  foreign 
to  our  constitution,  and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws ; giving  his 
Assent  to  their  acts  of  pretended  Legislation : 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us : 

For  protecting  them,  by  a mock  Trial,  from  Punishment  for  any 
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Murders  which  they  should  commit  on  the  Inhabitants  of  these  States : 

For  cutting  off  our  Trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world: 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  Consent: 

For  depriving  us  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  Trial  by  Jury: 

For  transporting  us  beyond  Seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offences : 

For  abolishing  the  free  System  of  English  Laws  in  a neighbouring 
Province,  establishing  therein  an  Arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging 
its  Boundaries  so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and  fit  instru- 
ment for  introducing  the  same  absolute  rule  into  these  Colonies : 

For  taking  away  our  Charters,  abolishing  our  most  valuable  Laws, 
and  altering  fundamentally  the  Forms  of  our  Governments : 

For  suspending  our  own  Legislatures,  and  declaring  themselves  in- 
vested with  Power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  Government  here,  by  declaring  us  out  of  his  Pro- 
tection and  waging  War  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  Coasts,  burnt  our  towns, 
and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people. 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign  mercenaries 
to  compleat  the  works  of  death,  desolation  and  tyranny,  already  begun 
with  circumstances  of  Cruelty  & Perfidy  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most 
barbarous  ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the  Head  of  a civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow  Citizens  taken  Captive  on  the  high 
Seas  to  bear  Arms  against  their  Country,  to  become  the  executioners 
of  their  friends  and  Brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by  their  Hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections  amongst  us,  and  has  endeav- 
oured to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers,  the  merciless  Indian 
Savages,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare,  is  an  undistinguished  destruc- 
tion of  all  ages,  sexes  and  conditions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  Oppressions  We  have  Petitioned  for  Re- 
dress in  the  most  humble  terms : Our  repeated  Petitions  have  been 
answered  only  by  repeated  injury.  A Prince,  whose  character  is  thus 
marked  by  every  act  which  may  define  a Tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler 
of  a free  People 

Nor  have  We  been  wanting  in  attention  to  our  British  brethren.  We 
have  warned  them  from  time  to  time  of  attempts  by  their  legislature 
to  extend  an  unwarrantable  jurisdition  over  us.  We  have  reminded 
them  of  the  circumstances  of  our  emigration  and  settlement  here.  We 
have  appealed  to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity,  and  we  have 
conjured  them  by  the  ties  of  our  common  kindred  to  disavow  these 
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usurpations,  which,  would  inevitably  interrupt  our  connections  and 
correspondence.  They  too  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and 
of  consanguinity.  We  must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  necessity, 
which  denounces  our  Separation,  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest 
of  mankind,  Enemies  in  War,  in  Peace  Friends. 

We,  therefore,  the  Representatives  of  the  united  States  of  America, 
in  General  Congress,  Assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of 
the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the  Name,  and  by 
Authority  of  the  good  People  of  these  Colonies,  solemnly  publish  and 
declare,  That  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  Right  ought  to  be 
Free  and  Independent  States;  that  they  are  Absolved  from  all  Alle- 
giance to  the  British  Crown,  and  that  all  political  connection  between 
them  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain,  is  and  ought  to  be  totally  dis- 
solved; and  that  as  Free  and  Independent  States,  they  have  full  Power 
to  levy  War,  conclude  Peace,  contract  Alliances,  establish  Commerce, 
and  to  do  all  other  Acts  and  Things  which  Independent  States  may  of 
right  do.  And  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration,  with  a firm  re- 
liance on  the  Protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to 
each  other  our  Lives  our  Fortunes  and  our  sacred  Honor. 


JOHN  HANCOCK. 


Josiah  Bartlett 
Wm.  Whipple 


New  Hampshire 

Matthew  Thornton 


Massachusetts  Bay 


Same.  Adams 
John  Adams 


Robt.  Treat  Paine 
Eldridge  Gerry 


Rhode  Isla)id 


Step.  Hopkins 


William  Ellery 


Connecticut 


Roger  Sherman 
Sam 'el  Huntington 


Wm.  Williams 
Oliver  Wolcott 


New  York 


Wm.  Floyd 
Phil.  Livingston 


Frans.  Lewis 
mwvis  Morris 


New  Jersey 


Richd.  Stockton 
Jno.  Witherspoon 
Fras.  Hopkinson 


John  Hart 
Abra.  Clark 
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Pennsylvania 


Rort.  Morris 

Jas.  Smith 

Benjamin  Rush 

Geo.  Taylor 

Benja.  Franklin 

James  Wilson 

John  Morton 

Geo.  Ross 

Geo.  Clymer 

Delaware 

Caisar  Rodney 

Tho.  M’Kean 

Geo.  Read 

Maryland 

Samuel  Chase 

Thos.  Stone 

Wm.  Paca 

Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollto: 

Virginia 

George  Wythe 

Thos.  Nelson,  Jr. 

Richard  Henry  Lee 

Francis  Lightfoot  Lee 

Th.  Jefferson 

Carter  Braxton 

Bf.nja.  Harrison 

North  Carolina 

Wm.  Hooper 

John  Penn 

Joseph  Hewes 

South  Carolina 

Edward  Rutledge 

Thomas  Lynch,  Junr. 

Thos.  Heyward,  Junr. 

Arthur  Middleton 

Georgia 

Button  Gwinnett 
Lyman  Hall 

Geo.  Walton 

Uv 


President  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address,  November  19,  1863 


Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  upon  this 
continent  a new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  propo- 
sition that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Now  we  are  engaged  in  a great 
civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and 
so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a great  battlefield  of 
that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a portion  of  that  field  as  a final 
resting-place  for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might 
live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this.  But 
in  a larger  sense  we  can  not  dedicate,  we  can  not  consecrate,  we  can 
not  hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  strug- 
gled here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  power  to  add  or  detract. 
The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we  say  here,  but  it 
can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather 
to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought 
here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here 
dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us,  that  from  these  honored 
dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the 
last  full  measure  of  devotion:  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these 
dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain ; that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have 
a new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


President  Lincoln’s  Second  Inaugural  Address,  March  4,  1865 

Fellow  Countrymen  : At  this  second  appearing  to  take  the  oath 
of  the  Presidential  office  there  is  less  occasion  for  an  extended  address 
than  there  was  at  the  first.  Then  a statement  somewhat  in  detail  of  a 
course  to  be  pursued  seemed  fitting  and  proper.  Now,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  four  years,  during  which  public  declarations  have  been  con- 
stantly called  forth  on  every  point  and  phase  of  the  great  contest 
which  still  absorbs  the  attention  and  engrosses  the  energies  of  the 
nation,  little  that  is  new  could  be  presented.  The  progress  of  our  arms, 
upon  which  all  else  chiefly  depends,  is  as  well  known  to  the  public  as  to 
myself,  and  it  is,  I trust,  reasonably  satisfactory  and  encouraging  to 
all.  With  high  hope  for  the  future,  no  prediction  in  regard  to  it  is 
ventured. 

On  the  occasion  corresponding  to  this  four  years  ago  all  thoughts 
were  anxiously  directed  to  an  impending  civil  war.  All  dreaded  it,  all 
sought  to  avert  it.  While  the  inaugural  address  was  being  delivered 
from  this  place,  devoted  altogether  to  saving  the  Union  without  war, 
insurgent  agents  were  in  the  city  seeking  to  destroy  it  without  war — 
seeking  to  dissolve  the  Union  and  divide  effects  by  negotiation.  Both 
parties  deprecated  war,  but  one  of  them  would  make  war  rather  than 
let  the  nation  survive,  and  the  other  would  accept  war  rather  than  let 
it  perish,  and  the  war  came. 

One-eighth  of  the  whole  population  were  colored  slaves,  not  dis- 
tributed generally  over  the  Union,  but  localized  in  the  southern  part 
of  it.  These  slaves  constituted  a peculiar  and  powerful  interest.  All 
knew  that  this  interest  was  somehow  the  cause  of  the  war.  To 
strengthen,  perpetuate,  and  extend  this  interest  was  the  object  for 
which  the  insurgents  would  rend  the  Union  even  by  war,  while  the 
Government  claimed  no  right  to  do  more  than  to  restrict  the  territorial 
enlargement  of  it.  Neither  party  expected  for  the  war  the  magnitude 
or  the  duration  which  it  has  already  attained.  Neither  anticipated  that 
the  cause  of  the  conflict  might  cease  with  or  even  before  the  conflict 
itself  should  cease.  Each  looked  for  an  easier  triumph,  and  a result  less 
fundamental  and  astounding.  Both  read  the  same  Bible  and  prav  to 
the  same  God,  and  each  invokes  His  aid  against  the  other.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  any  men  should  dare  to  ask  a just  God’s  assistance  in 
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wringing  their  bread  from  the  sweat  of  other  men’s  faces,  but  let  us 
judge  not,  that  we  be  not  judged.  The  prayers  of  both  could  not  be 
answered.  That  of  neither  has  been  answered  fully.  The  Almighty 
has  His  own  purposes.  “Woe  unto  the  world  because  of  offenses ; for 
it  must  needs  be  that  offenses  come,  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom 
the  offense  cometh."  If  we  shall  suppose  that  American  slavery  is  one 
of  those  offenses  which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  must  needs  come, 
but  which,  having  continued  through  His  appointed  time,  He  now  wills 
to  remove,  and  that  He  gives  to  both  North  and  South  this  terrible  war 
as  the  woe  due  to  those  by  whom  the  offense  came,  shall  we  discern 
therein  any  departure  from  those  divine  attributes  which  the  believers 
in  a living  God  always  ascribe  to  Him?  Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently 
do  we  pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass  away. 
Yet,  if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bonds- 
man’s two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and 
until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another 
drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it 
must  be  said  “the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  alto- 
gether.” 

With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the 
right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work 
we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall 
have  borne  the  battle  and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphan,  to  do  all  which 
may  achieve  and  cherish  a just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and 
with  all  nations. 


Address  of  President  Wilson  to  the  Joint  Session  of  Congress,  April 
2,  1917,  respecting  the  Relations  of  the  United  States 
with  Germany 

Gentlemen  of  the  Congress  : 

I have  called  the  Congress  into  extraordinary  session  because  there 
are  serious,  very  serious,  choices  of  policy  to  be  made,  and  made  im- 
mediately, which  it  was  neither  right  nor  constitutionally  permissible 
that  I should  assume  the  responsibility  of  making. 

On  the  third  of  February  last  I officially  laid  before  you  the  extra- 
ordinary announcement  of  the  Imperial  German  Government  that  on 
and  after  the  first  day  of  February  it  was  its  purpose  to  put  aside  all 
restraints  of  law  or  of  humanity  and  use  its  submarines  to  sink  every 
vessel  that  sought  to  approach  either  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  or  the  western  coasts  of  Europe  or  any  of  the  ports  controlled 
by  the  enemies  of  Germany  within  the  Mediterranean.  That  had 
seemed  to  be  the  object  of  the  German  submarine  warfare  earlier  in 
the  war,  but  since  April  of  last  year  the  Imperial  Government  had 
somewhat  restrained  the  commanders  of  its  undersea  craft  in  con- 
formity with  its  promise  then  given  to  us  that  passenger  boats  should 
not  be  sunk  and  that  due  warning  would  be  given  to  all  other  vessels 
which  its  submarines  might  seek  to  destroy,  when  no  resistance  was 
offered  or  escape  attempted,  and  care  taken  that  their  crews  were  given 
at  least  a fair  chance  to  save  their  lives  in  their  open  boats.  The  pre- 
cautions taken  were  meagre  and  haphazard  enough,  as  was  proved  in 
distressing  instance  after  instance  in  the  progress  of  the  cruel  and  un- 
manly business,  but  a certain  degree  of  restraint  was  observed.  The 
new  policy  has  swept  every  restriction  aside.  Vessels  of  every  kind, 
whatever  their  flag,  their  character,  their  cargo,  their  destination,  their 
errand,  have  been  ruthlessly  sent  to  the  bottom  without  warning  and 
without  thought  of  help  or  mercy  for  those  on  board,  the  vessels  of 
friendly  neutrals  along  with  those  of  belligerents.  Even  hospital  ships 
and  ships  carrying  relief  to  the  sorely  bereaved  and  stricken  people  of 
Belgium,  though  the  latter  were  provided  with  safe  conduct  through 
the  proscribed  areas  by  the  German  Government  itself  and  were  dis- 
tinguished by  unmistakable  marks  of  identity,  have  been  sunk  with  the 
same  reckless  lack  of  compassion  or  of  principle. 
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I was  for  a little  while  unable  to  believe  that  such  things  would  in 
fact  be  done  by  any  government  that  had  hitherto  subscribed  to  the 
humane  practices  of  civilized  nations.  International  law  had  its  origin 
in  the  attempt  to  set  up  some  law  which  would  be  respected  and  ob- 
served upon  the  seas,  where  no  nation  had  right  of  dominion  and  where 
lay  the  free  highways  of  the  world.  By  painful  stage  after  stage  has 
that  law  been  built  up,  with  meagre  enough  results,  indeed,  after  all 
was  accomplished  that  could  be  accomplished,  but  always  with  a clear 
view,  at  least,  of  what  the  heart  and  conscience  of  mankind  demanded. 
This  minimum  of  right  the  German  Government  has  swept  aside  under 
the  plea  of  retaliation  and  necessity  and  because  it  had  no  weapons 
which  it  could  use  at  sea  except  these  which  it  is  impossible  to  employ 
as  it  is  employing  them  without  throwing  to  the  winds  all  scruples  of 
humanity  or  of  respect  for  the  understandings  that  were  supposed  to 
underlie  the  intercourse  of  the  world.  I am  not  now  thinking  of  the 
loss  of  property  involved,  immense  and  serious  as  that  is,  but  only  of 
the  wanton  and  wholesale  destruction  of  the  lives  of  non-combatants, 
men,  women,  and  children,  engaged  in  pursuits  which  have  always,  even 
in  the  darkest  periods  of  modern  history,  been  deemed  innocent  and 
legitimate.  Property  can  be  paid  for ; the  lives  of  peaceful  and  innocent 
people  can  not  be.  The  present  German  submarine  warfare  against 
commerce  is  a warfare  against  mankind. 

It  is  a war  against  all  nations.  American  ships  have  been  sunk, 
American  lives  taken,  in  ways  which  it  has  stirred  us  very  deeply  to 
learn  of,  but  the  ships  and  people  of  other  neutral  and  friendly  nations 
have  been  sunk  and  overwhelmed  in  the  waters  in  the  same  way.  There 
has  been  no  discrimination.  The  challenge  is  to  all  mankind.  Each 
nation  must  decide  for  itself  how  it  will  meet  it.  The  choice  we  make 
for  ourselves  must  be  made  with  a moderation  of  counsel  and  a tem- 
perateness of  judgment  befitting  our  character  and  our  motives  as  a 
nation.  We  must  put  excited  feeling  away.  Our  motive  will  not  be 
revenge  or  the  victorious  assertion  of  the  physical  might  of  the  nation, 
but  only  the  vindication  of  right,  of  human  right,  of  which  we  are  only 
a single  champion. 

When  I addressed  the  Congress  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  February  last 
1 thought  that  it  would  suffice  to  assert  our  neutral  rights  with  arms, 
our  right  to  use  the  seas  against  unlawful  interference,  our  right  to 
keep  our  people  safe  against  unlawful  violence.  But  armed  neutrality, 
it  now  appears,  is  impracticable.  Because  submarines  are  in  effect  out- 
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laws  when  used  as  the  German  submarines  have  been  used  against 
merchant  shipping,  it  is  impossible  to  defend  ships  against  their  attacks 
as  the  law  of  nations  has  assumed  that  merchantmen  would  defend 
themselves  against  privateers  or  cruisers,  visible  craft  giving  chase  upon 
the  open  sea.  It  is  common  prudence  in  such  circumstances,  grim  neces- 
sity indeed,  to  endeavor  to  destroy  them  before  they  have  shown  their 
own  intention.  They  must  be  dealt  with  upon  sight,  if  dealt  with  at  all. 
The  German  Government  denies  the  right  of  neutrals  to  use  arms  at  all 
within  the  areas  of  the  sea  which  it  has  proscribed,  even  in  the  defense 
of  rights  which  no  modern  publicist  has  ever  before  questioned  their 
right  to  defend.  The  intimation  is  conveyed  that  the  armed  guards 
which  we  have  placed  on  our  merchant  ships  will  be  treated  as  beyond 
the  pale  of  law  and  subject  to  be  dealt  with  as  pirates  would  be.  Armed 
neutrality  is  ineffectual  enough  at  best ; in  such  circumstances  and  in 
the  face  of  such  pretensions  it  is  worse  than  ineffectual : it  is  likely 
only  to  produce  what  it  was  meant  to  prevent ; it  is  practically  certain 
to  draw  us  into  the  war  without  either  the  rights  or  the  effectiveness 
of  belligerents.  There  is  one  choice  we  can  not  make,  we  are  incapable 
of  making:  we  will  not  choose  the  path  of  submission  and  suffer  the 
most  sacred  rights  of  our  nation  and  our  people  to  be  ignored  or  vio- 
lated. The  wrongs  against  which  we  now  array  ourselves  are  no 
common  wrongs ; they  cut  to  the  very  roots  of  human  life. 

With  a profound  sense  of  the  solemn  and  even  tragical  character 
of  the  step  I am  taking  and  of  the  grave  responsibilities  which  it  in- 
volves, but  in  unhesitating  obedience  to  what  I deem  my  constitutional 
duty,  I advise  that  the  Congress  declare  the  recent  course  of  the  Im- 
perial German  Government  to  be  in  fact  nothing  less  than  war  against 
the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States ; that  it  formally 
accept  the  status  of  belligerent  which  has  thus  been  thrust  upon  it ; and 
that  it  take  immediate  steps  not  only  to  put  the  country  in  a more  thor- 
ough state  of  defense  but  also  to  exert  all  its  power  and  employ  all  its 
resources  to  bring  the  Government  of  the  German  Empire  to  terms  and 
end  the  war. 

What  this  will  involve  is  clear.  It  will  involve  the  utmost  practicable 
cooperation  in  counsel  and  action  with  the  governments  now  at  war 
with  Germany,  and,  as  incident  to  that,  the  extension  to  those  govern- 
ments of  the  most  liberal  financial  credits,  in  order  that  our  resources 
may  so  far  as  possible  be  added  to  theirs.  It  will  involve  the  organi- 
zation and  mobilization  of  all  the  material  resources  of  the  country  to 
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supply  the  materials  of  war  and  serve  the  incidental  needs  of  the  nation 
in  the  most  abundant  and  yet  the  most  economical  and  efficient  way 
possible.  It  will  involve  the  immediate  full  equipment  of  the  navy  in 
all  respects  but  particularly  in  supplying  it  with  the  best  means  of  deal- 
ing with  the  enemy's  submarines.  It  will  involve  the  immediate  addi- 
tion to  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  already  provided  for  by 
law  in  case  of  war  at  least  five  hundred  thousand  men,  who  should,  in 
my  opinion,  be  chosen  upon  the  principle  of  universal  liability  to  service, 
and  also  the  authorization  of  subsequent  additional  increments  of  equal 
force  so  soon  as  they  may  be  needed  and  can  be  handled  in  training. 
It  will  involve  also,  of  course,  the  granting  of  adequate  credits  to  the 
Government,  sustained,  I hope,  so  far  as  they  can  equitably  be  sustained 
by  the  present  generation,  by  well  conceived  taxation. 

I say  sustained  so  far  as  may  be  equitable  by  taxation  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  base  the  credits  which 
will  now  be  necessary  entirely  on  money  borrowed.  It  is  our  duty,  I 
most  respectfully  urge,  to  protect  our  people  so  far  as  we  may  against 
the  very  serious  hardships  and  evils  which  would  be  likely  to  arise  out 
of  the  inflation  which  would  be  produced  by  vast  loans. 

In  carrying  out  the  measures  by  which  these  things  are  to  be  accom- 
plished we  should  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  wisdom  of  interfering 
as  little  as  possible  in  our  own  preparation  and  in  the  equipment  of  our 
own  military  forces  with  the  duty, — for  it  will  be  a very  practical  duty, 

- — of  supplying  the  nations  already  at  war  with  Germany  with  the  ma- 
terials which  they  can  obtain  only  from  us  or  by  our  assistance.  They 
are  in  the  field  and  we  should  help  them  in  every  way  to  be  effective 
there. 

I shall  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting,  through  the  several  executive 
departments  of  the  Government,  for  the  consideration  of  your  com- 
mittees, measures  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  several  objects  I have 
mentioned.  I hope  that  it  will  be  your  pleasure  to  deal  with  them  as 
having  been  framed  after  very  careful  thought  by  the  branch  of  the. 
Government  upon  which  the  responsibility  of  conducting  the  war  and 
safeguarding  the  nation  will  most  directly  fall. 

While  we  do  these  things,  these  deeply  momentous  things,  let  us  be 
very  clear,  and  make  very  clear  to  all  the  world  what  our  motives  and 
our  objects  are.  My  own  thought  has  not  been  driven  from  its  habitual 
and  normal  course  by  the  unhappy  events  of  the  last  two  months,  and 
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I do  not  believe  that  the  thought  of  the  nation  has  been  altered  or 
clouded  by  them.  I have  exactly  the  same  things  in  mind  now  that  I 
had  in  mind  when  I addressed  the  Senate  on  the  twenty-second  of  Jan- 
uary last ; the  same  that  I had  in  mind  when  I addressed  the  Congress 
on  the  third  of  February  and  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  February.  Our 
object  now,  as  then,  is  to  vindicate  the  principles  of  peace  and  justice  in 
the  life  of  the  world  as  against  selfish  and  autocratic  power  and  to  set 
up  amongst  the  really  free  and  self-governed  peoples  of  the  world  such 
a concert  of  purpose  and  of  action  as  will  henceforth  ensure  the  ob- 
servance of  those  principles.  Neutrality  is  no  longer  feasible  or  desir- 
able where  the  peace  of  the  world  is  involved  and  the  freedom  of  its 
peoples,  and  the  menace  to  that  peace  and  freedom  lies  in  the  existence 
of  autocratic  governments  backed  by  organized  force  which  is  controlled 
wholly  by  their  will,  not  by  the  will  of  their  people.  We  have  seen  the 
last  of  neutrality  in  such  circumstances.  We  are  at  the  beginning  of  an 
age  in  which  it  will  be  insisted  that  the  same  standards  of  conduct  and 
of  responsibility  for  wrong  done  shall  be  observed  among  nations  and 
their  governments  that  are  observed  among  the  individual  citizens  of 
civilized  states. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  German  people.  We  have  no  feeling 
towards  them  but  one  of  sympathy  and  friendship.  It  was  not  upon 
their  impulse  that  their  government  acted  in  entering  this  war.  It  was 
not  with  their  previous  knowledge  or  approval.  It  was  a war  deter- 
mined upon  as  wars  used  to  be  determined  upon  in  the  old,  unhappy 
days  when  peoples  were  nowhere  consulted  by  their  rulers  and  wars 
were  provoked  and  waged  in  the  interest  of  dynasties  or  of  little  groups 
of  ambitious  men  who  were  accustomed  to  use  their  fellow  men  as 
pawns  and  tools.  Self-governed  nations  do  not  fill  their  neighbor  states 
with  spies  or  set  the  course  of  intrigue  to  bring  about  some  critical 
posture  of  affairs  which  will  give  them  an  opportunity  to  strike  and 
make  conquest.  Such  designs  can  be  successfully  worked  out  only 
under  cover  and  where  no  one  has  the  right  to  ask  questions.  Cun- 
ningly contrived  plans  of  deception  or  aggression,  carried,  it  may  be, 
from  generation  to  generation,  can  be  worked  out  and  kept  from  the 
light  only  within  the  privacy  of  courts  or  behind  the  carefully  guarded 
confidences  of  a narrow  and  privileged  class.  They  are  happily  impos- 
sible where  public  opinion  commands  and  insists  upon  full  information 
concerning  all  the  nation’s  affairs. 
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A steadfast  concert  for  peace  can  never  be  maintained  except  by  a 
partnership  of  democratic  nations.  No  autocratic  government  could  be 
trusted  to  keep  faith  within  it  or  observe  its  convenants.  It  must  be  a 
league  of  honor,  a partnership  of  opinion.  Intrigue  would  eat  its  vitals 
away;  the  plottings  of  inner  circles  who  could  plan  what  they  would 
and  render  account  to  no  one  would  be  a corruption  seated  at  its  very 
heart.  Only  free  peoples  can  hold  their  purpose  and  their  honor  steady 
to  a common  end  and  prefer  the  interests  of  mankind  to  any  narrow 
interest  of  their  own. 

Does  not  every  American  feel  that  assurance  has  been  added  to  our 
hope  for  the  future  peace  of  the  world  by  the  wonderful  and  hearten- 
ing things  that  have  been  happening  within  the  last  few  weeks  in 
Russia  ? Russia  was  known  by  those  who  knew  it  best  to  have  been 
always  in  fact  democratic  at  heart,  in  all  the  vital  habits  of  her  thought, 
in  all  the  intimate  relationships  of  her  people  that  spoke  their  natural 
instinct,  their  habitual  attitude  towards  life.  The  autocracy  that 
croAvned  the  summit  of  her  political  structure,  long  as  it  had  stood  and 
terrible  as  was  the  reality  of  its  power,  was  not  in  fact  Russian  in 
origin,  character,  or  purpose ; and  now  it  has  been  shaken  off  and  the 
great,  generous  Russian  people  have  been  added  in  all  their  naive  maj- 
esty and  might  to  the  forces  that  are  fighting  for  freedom  in  the  world, 
for  justice,  and  for  peace.  Here  is  a fit  partner  for  a League  of  Honor. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  served  to  convince  us  that  the  Prussian 
autocracy  was  not  and  could  never  be  our  friend  is  that  from  the  very 
outset  of  the  present  war  it  has  filled  our  unsuspecting  communities 
and  even  our  offices  of  government  with  spies  and  set  criminal  intrigues 
everywhere  afoot  against  our  national  unity  of  counsel,  our  peace 
within  and  without,  our  industries  and  our  commerce.  Indeed  it  is  now 
evident  that  its  spies  were  here  even  before  the  war  began;  and  it  is 
unhappilv  not  a matter  of  conjecture  but  a fact  proved  in  our  courts  of 
justice  that  the  intrigues  which  have  more  than  once  come  perilously 
near  to  disturbing  the  peace  and  dislocating  the  industries  of  the  country 
have  been  carried  on  at  the  instigation,  with  the  support,  and  even 
under  the  personal  direction  of  official  agents  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment accredited  to  the  Government  of  the  LTnited  States.  Even  in 
checking  these  things  and  trying  to  extirpate  them  we  have  sought  to 
put  the  most  generous  interpretation  possible  upon  them  because  we 
knew  that  their  source  lay,  not  in  any  hostile  feeling  or  purpose  of  the 
German  people  towards  us  (who  were,  no  doubt  as  ignorant  of  them 
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as  we  ourselves  were),  but  only  in  the  selfish  designs  of  a Government 
that  did  what  it  pleased  and  told  its  people  nothing.  But  they  have 
played  their  part  in  serving  to  convince  us  at  last  that  that  Government 
entertains  no  real  friendship  for  us  and  means  to  act  against  our  peace 
and  security  at  its  convenience.  That  it  means  to  stir  up  enemies 
against  us  at  our  very  doors  the  intercepted  note  to  the  German  Minis- 
ter at  Mexico  City  is  eloquent  evidence. 

We  are  accepting  this  challenge  of  hostile  purpose  because  we  know 
that  in  such  a government,  following  such  methods,  we  can  never  have 
a friend;  and  that  in  the  presence  of  its  organized  power,  always  lying 
in  wait  to  accomplish  we  know  not  what  purpose,  there  can  be  no 
assured  security  for  the  democratic  governments  of  the  world.  We  are 
now  about  to  accept  gauge  of  battle  with  this  natural  foe  to  liberty  and 
shall,  if  necessary,  spend  the  whole  force  of  the  nation  to  check  and 
nullify  its  pretensions  and  its  power.  We  are  glad,  now  that  we  see  the 
facts  with  no  veil  of  false  pretence  about  them,  to  fight  thus  for  the  ulti- 
mate peace  of  the  world  and  for  the  liberation  of  its  peoples,  the  Ger- 
man peoples  included:  for  the  rights  of  nations  great  and  small  and  the 
privilege  of  men  everywhere  to  choose  their  way  of  life  and  of  obedi- 
ence. The  world  must  be  made  safe  for  democracy.  Its  peace  must 
be  planted  upon  the  tested  foundations  of  political  liberty.  We  have  no 
selfish  ends  to  serve.  We  desire  no  conquest,  no  dominion.  We  seek 
no  indemnities  for  ourselves,  no  material  compensation  for  the  sacrifices 
we  shall  freely  make.  We  are  but  one  of  the  champions  of  the  rights 
of  mankind.  We  shall  be  satisfied  when  those  rights  have  been  made 
as  secure  as  the  faith  and  the  freedom  of  nations  can  make  them. 

Just  because  we  fight  without  rancor  and  without  selfish  object,  seek- 
ing nothing  for  ourselves  but  what  we  shall  wish  to  share  with  all  free 
peoples,  we  shall,  I feel  confident,  conduct  our  operations  as  belliger- 
ents without  passion  and  ourselves  observe  with  proud  punctilio  the 
principles  of  right  and  of  fair  play  we  proffess  to  be  fighting  for. 

1 have  said  nothing  of  the  governments  allied  with  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment of  Germany  because  they  have  not  made  war  upon  us  or  chal- 
lenged us  to  defend  our  right  and  our  honor.  The  Austro-Hungarian 
Government  has,  indeed,  avowed  its  unqualified  endorsement  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  reckless  and  lawless  submarine  warfare  adopted  now 
without  disguise  by  the  Imperial  German  Government,  and  it  has  there- 
fore not  been  possible  for  this  Government  to  receive  Count  Tarnowski, 
the  Ambassador  recently  accredited  to  this  Government  bv  the  Im- 
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perial  and  Royal  Government  of  Austria-Hungary;  but  that  Govern- 
ment has  not  actually  engaged  in  warfare  against  citizens  of  the  United 
States  on  the  seas,  and  I take  the  liberty,  for  the  present  at  least,  of 
postponing  a discussion  of  our  relations  with  the  authorities  at  Vienna. 
We  enter  this  war  only  where  we  are  clearly  forced  into  it  because  there 
are  no  other  means  of  defending  our  rights. 

It  will  be  all  the  easier  for  us  to  conduct  ourselves  as  belligerents  in 
a high  spirit  of  right  and  fairness  because  we  act  without  animus,  not 
in  enmity  towards  a people  or  with  the  desire  to  bring  any  injury  or 
disadvantage  upon  them,  but  only  in  armed  opposition  to  an  irrespon- 
sible government  which  has  thrown  aside  all  considerations  of  humanity 
and  of  right  and  is  running  amuck.  We  are,  let  me  say  again,  the  sin- 
cere friends  of  the  German  people,  and  shall  desire  nothing  so  much  as 
the  early  reestablishment  of  intimate  relations  of  mutual  advantage 
between  us, — however  hard  it  may  be  for  them,  for  the  time  being,  to 
believe  that  this  is  spoken  from  our  hearts.  We  have  borne  with  their 
present  government  through  all  these  bitter  months  because  of  that 
friendship, — exercising  a patience  and  forbearance  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  impossible.  We  shall,  happily,  still  have  an  opportunity 
to  prove  that  friendship  in  our  daily  attitude  and  actions  towards  the 
millions  of  men  and  women  of  German  birth  and  native  sympathy  who 
live  amongst  us  and  share  our  life,  and  we  shall  be  proud  to  prove  it 
towards  all  who  are  in  fact  loyal  to  their  neighbors  and  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  hour  of  test.  They  are,  most  of  them,  as  tiue  and  loyal 
Americans  as  if  they  had  never  known  any  other  fealty  or  allegiance. 
They  will  be  prompt  to  stand  with  us  in  rebuking  and  restraining  the 
few  who  may  be  of  a different  mind  and  purpose.  If  there  should  be 
disloyalty,  it  will  be  dealt  with  with  a firm  hand  of  stern  repression ; 
but,  if  it  lifts  its  head  at  all,  it  will  lift  it  only  here  and  there  and  with- 
out countenance  except  from  a lawless  and  malignant  few. 

It  is  a distressing  and  oppressive  duty,  Gentlemen  of  the  Congress, 
which  I have  performed  in  thus  addressing  you.  There  are,  it  may  be, 
many  months  of  fierv  trial  and  sacrifice  ahead  of  us.  It  is  a fearful 
thing  to  lead  this  great  peaceful  people  into  war,  into  the  most  terrible 
and  disastrous  of  all  wars,  civilization  itself  seeming  to  be  in  the  bal- 
ance. But  the  right  is  more  precious  than  peace,  and  we  shall  fight  for 
the  things  which  we  have  always  carried  nearest  our  hearts, — for 
democracy,  for  the  right  of  those  who  submit  to  authority  to  have  a 
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voice  in  their  own  governments,  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  small 
nations,  for  a universal  dominion  of  right  by  such  a concert  of  free 
peoples  as  shall  bring  peace  and  safety  to  all  nations  and  make  the  world 
itself  at  last  free.  To  such  a task  we  can  dedicate  our  lives  and  our 
fortunes,  everything  that  we  are  and  everything  that  we  have,  with  the 
pride  of  those  who  know  that  the  day  has  come  when  America  is  priv- 
ileged to  spend  her  blood  and  her  might  for  the  principles  that  gave  her 
birth  and  happiness  and  the  peace  which  she  has  treasured.  God  help- 
ing her,  she  can  do  no  other. 
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